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Wolcott Balestier mainly as on an amiable young
novelist cut off in the flower of his literary youth
would fail more notably than usual in giving an
impression of the man. Of his literary work I
shall presently speak : to praise it with exaggeration
would, as I shall try to show, be unwise. But all
men are not mere machines for writing books, and
Balestier, pre-eminently, was not. The character
was far more unique, more curious, than the mere
talent for composition, and what the character was
I must now try to describe. He had, in the first
place, a business capacity which in its degree may
not be very rare, if we regard the whole industrial
field, but which as directed to the profession of
publication was, I am not afraid to say, unique.
He glanced over the field of the publishing-houses,
and saw them all divided in interests, pulling
various ways, impeding one another, sacrificing
the author to their traditions and their lack of
enterprise.

Balestier dreamed great dreams of consolidation,
at which those who are incapable of the effort of
dreaming may now smile, if they will. But no one
who is acquainted with details to which I must
not do more than allude here will deny that he
possessed many of the characteristics needed to
turn his dreams into facts. He held in his grasp the
details of the trade, yet combined with1 them an
astonishing power of generalisation. I have never
known any one connected with the art or trade of
literature who had anything like his power of